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Pact destin Gene 


They call them “push-the-button 


farms” out through the wheat 
belt. 


Electricity pumps the water, does 
the washing, churns the butter, 
dusts the carpets, threshes the 
wheat, cuts the ensilage—at the 
touch of a button. 


More than half a million farmers 
The G 1 Electric . 
Secnaananinennadente have turned over the tiresome 


ing with electric ser- 


2 dentin svar chores and hard jobs to this tire 
vise machines and less worker 

methods that will en- F 

able more farmers to 


enjoy the benefits of Millions of farmers need the same 


electric light and 


power. efficient help. 
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Let the Tractor Help You 


LL around the country the farmers have had plenty of trouble with the 
farm help problem. Farm labor is not only much Azgfer than in former 
years but it is rest/essand scarce. Farm population is migrating cityward. 

More than one million persons quit the farms in 1923. On the face of it this 
looks bad but it is really a healthy condition for the farmers who stay. The 
movement from farm to town has always made for general progress. It has 
always built broader markets for farm produce and raised farm standards. This 
simply means that the farmer’s methods must be such as will meet the situa- 
tion. He must cu/tivate greater acreage, more efficiently, with fewer hours of labor. 
It is the duty of the farm tractor to help him do these things. 


Wed to be taken groom tee apie 


Recewed ~(¥° Wivwien. 


The Key to Better Farming 
and Profit 


HEN a man with tractor power can tractor are very important. The tractor per- 


cover twice the old acreage in a day or 

in a season, or can handle farm opera- 
tions in half the time and therefore twice as 
many operations in a season, it is plain that the 
cost of labor is cut in half. Taking plowing as 
acommon example, a man with a tractor and a 
2 or 3-bottom plow can plow 8 to 12 acres a 
day where with a 3-horse team he will average 
only 3 acres. 


A report of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture covering 684 average farms shows that 
66 days of man labor are saved in a year’s time, 
per farm, by the use of the farm tractor. An- 
other investigation among tractor owners shows 
a 50 per cent reduction in labor costs. Such 
savings are possible because the tractor speeds 
up every farming activity in all seasons of the 
year. It provides a two-sided power available 
for both drawbar machines and belt machines. 
It starts with plowing, goes through seed-bed 
preparation, seeding, haying, grain and corn 
harvesting, threshing, silo filling, shredding, 
hay baling, etc., and continues into the 
heavier winter belt work. 


The saving of labor is only one of the good things 
in tractor operation. The greatest risk in farm- 
ing is the weather. However well a man may 
plan, however hard he may work, bad weather 
conditions may force a complete change in his 
plans or ruin his crops. Here time and the 


McCormick- 
Deering 
Tractors 


mits the fast emergency work that may prove 
the turning point on which an entire season’s 
success or failure depends. In the hot weather 
at haying and harvest time, the tractor cannot 
be tired out or injured by long hours. It per- 
mits deeper plowing and better seed-bed 
preparation. It requires no labor care and is 
absolutely without upkeep expense when not 
actually at work. Ninety per cent of owners 
reporting to the Department of Agriculture say 
that the tractor permits of better field work 
than could be done by animal power. 


A great advantage, often overlooked, is the 
higher standard of living brought to the farm 
home through power farming. Drudgery is 
reduced, and leisure is made possible so that 
the pleasant things of life may be enjoyed. 
Through efficient power farming the farmer 
and his family not only have time for recreation 
but they can better afford it. 


The most profitable farming successes today 
are almost without exception power farming 
successes. ‘This has been shown again and again 
by Government reports, agricultural college 
investigations and Farm Bureau statistics. 


Over and over it is proved that you cannot 
achieve real success and profit merely through 
hard work. You must compete with modern con- 
ditions and to do this you must make full use of 
modern equipment. 


Write us for a catalog. 
See the tractors (10-20 
and 15-30 h. p.) at the 
McCormick - Deering 
dealer’s store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Keep in Touch With the Co-op. 
After Graduation 


Let us put your name on our mailing list to send 
you information regarding books and ‘‘Cornell”’ things. 
At the present time we are mailing to former students; 
books by Andrew D. White, ‘‘Concerning Cornell,” 
‘“‘Cornell Rowing,” and candy. Sign all your slips be- 
fore you go and leave them at the Co-op. 


Cornell Co-op. Society 


Morrill Hal) Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed 


The distinctive carbohydrate concentrate. The Feed which insures health, 
production, growth and profits. For successful feeding follow the SCHU- 
MACHER FEEDING PLAN—a comprehensive feeding system for all live 
stock that has been developed under the direction of Professor J. A. McLean, 
in charge of our Live Stock Service Department. 


Ful-O-Pep Poultry Feeds 


Beginning with Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter (containing Cod Liver Oil), there is 
a Ful-O-Pep Feed for each stage in the development of healthy productive 
hens. The Ful-O-Pep Way, as developed by our Poultry Service Department 
in charge of Dr. O. B. Kent, contributes to the success of every poultryman 
and offers a definite successful system for maintaining a healthy profitable 
flock. 


The Quaker Oats Company maintains a close contact with the feeding inter- 
ests through its Live Stock and Poultry Service Departments and oeffrs to all 
feeders through its high quality feeds a means for greater economy and more 
satisfactory results. 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 
Chicago 
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The Farm Help Problem 


By Daniel A. Hausmann, Superintendent of the Al- 
bany office of the Division of Employment under the 
New York State Department of Labor. Mr. Haus- 
mann graduated from Dartmouth College in 1903, 
and has since served as Secretary of the Community 
Labor Board with jurisdiction over the counties of 
the Mohawk, Hoosac, and Schoharie valleys in east- 
ern New York, as Chief Examiner in the United 
States Employment Service, and as the Director of 
the Co-operative Employment Bureau for returning 
soldiers. In his present position he has had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to become acquainted with the 
reasons underlying the present scarcity of farm help 
and his analysis of them is therefore doubly valu- 
able. 


In the Heavens Above or on the Earth Below 


By Lawrence E. Palmer. When Professor Palmer was 
in the third grade, there came into his hands a few 
sheets of paper entitled, “Hints on Making Collec- 
tions of Insects,” by Anna Botsford Comstock. At 
the same time there came into the hands of his 
teacher, a leaflet on the tent caterpillar, by the same 
author. Each of these leaflets came from Cornell Uni- 
versity. One of them resulted in the making of a col- 
lection of insects, and the other in a campaign to pre- 
vent the destruction of apple trees by the tent cater- 
pillar. The campaign was a class proposition, and 
nowadays would be called a “socialized recitation.” 
They actually reared caterpillars in their schoolroom, 
drew conclusions from their own observations, and 
acted on their convictions, which were based on their 
own observations. Real education was carried on in 
that third-grade room, though it was not recognized 


as such by a majority of the staff of the school. Since 
then Professor Palmer has had an opportunity to put 
some of the same theories in practice. His article 
gives a résumé of the results. 
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By C. K. Powell. Mr. Powell is a graduate of the 
Oregon Agricultural College from which he received 
his B.S. in 1916. Following five years experience as 
foreman of the Poultry Experiment Station at his 
Alma Mater, he entered Cornell as a graduate stu- 
dent. His article explaining the ups and downs of 
egg production and marketing is a direct outgrowth 
of his investigations of conditions among the poul- 
trymen of the East and as such bears the stamp of 
authority. 


Importance of the City Milk Inspector’s Work to 
the Milk Producer 261 
By T. J. McInerney, Assistant Professor of dairy in- 
dustry, and for twelve years city milk inspector of 
Ithaca, N. Y. A graduate of the dairy department 
in the class of 1910, he has been connected with the 
dairy department in one capacity or another for the 
last 14 years and is now secretary-treasurer of the 
New York Food Control Officers Association, this 
among other things making him particularly qualified 
to speak of the work of the city milk inspector in re- 
lation to the milk producer. 
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THE PROVIDER 


Lord of the larder, calm he stands, 
The broad earth’s granary his hands; 
He lightens famine’s weight of woe, 
Like Joseph in the long ago. 


DALE RAYMOND MITCHELL 
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E HAVE wrestled with the farm help problem for 
W nine seasons and this year is the tenth. In the 
winter of 1915 there was established, as a divi- 
sion of the State Department of Labor, a system of public 
employment offices. Each of these offices has a special 
department or section to handle the farm labor problem. 
We use the word “wres- 
tle’ advisedly because per- 
haps without an exception 
the furnishing of farm help 
has needed, and has been 
given, special vigorous at- 
tention by these offices each 
season for the last seven or 
eight years. Without at- 
tempting to decide as to the 
correctness of the opinions 
given, we submit the causes 
or reasons why farmhands 
are scarce, as gathered 
from our experience in 
handling farm labor, to- 
gether with some observa- 
tions. 

The most frequently 
quoted cause of the farm- 
hand shortage is the lure of 
the city. City life attracts 
not only the ordinary farm- 
hand, but the farmer him- 
self and the members of 
his family. Undoubtedly, 
many men experienced in 
agricultural work do leave 
farming to take up a city 
vocation. But some of the adventurers go back to the 
farm after finding that city life and city opportunities are 
not as golden as they expected. 

Another reason given, closely allied to this cause just 
mentioned, is the call of the factory, not only in the cities, 
but in the villages and small towns, for shop hands. It is 
true many city factories reach out into rural districts for 
workers because as a rule they make good and are satis- 
fied workers. It is also true that frequently, in times of 
industrial dullness, these same workers rush back to the 
farms for work. 

Again, along the same line of thought, that of the at- 
tractiveness of other life and other work, is the shortage 
caused by great inroads on the farm labor supply made by 
the large construction enterprises such as the building of 
bridges, dams, state roads, etc. Each year farming com- 
munities are rendered almost helpless in regard to labor 
on account of a large constructive job in their locality. 
The hours and wages are too alluring to farm labor. Yet, 
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The Farm Help Problem 


By Daniel A. Hausmann 





“The Most Frequent Cause of the 
Farmhand Shortage is the 
Lure of the City” 


“There seem to be three general reasons 
given by farmhands for quitting a job,” 
says Mr. Hausmann, noted expert on labor 


“They are small wages, long 
hours, and poor living conditions. 
specific we quote these three reasons gath- 
ered from farmhands: 
‘The boss promised to raise me in 
the busy season and did not do so.’ 
‘They got me up at two o’clock in 
the morning to milk and then wanted me 
to work nearly all day besides.’ 
‘See this black suit? Well, the bed 
clothes were about as black as that.’ 
“While these complaints are a little ex- 
aggerated, good men are forced out be- 
cause they meet some of these unsatisfac- 
tory conditions too often.” 


The Cornell Countryman 


A Journal of Country Life — Plant, Animal, Human 
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again, on account of the temporary nature of the work, 
all of the men do not stay put, and the regular, real farm 
hand returns to agriculture while the permanent loss is 
generally among the transients and the roamers, when the 
job closes down. No doubt there are cases where laborers 
in construction work have changed over to farm work and 
some _ farming localities 
have benefited by the great 
numbers of workers 
brought from the city to 
construction jobs in the 
country districts. 

There seem to be three 
general reasons given by 
farm hands for quitting a 
job. They are small wages, 
long hours, and poor living 
conditions. To be specific, 
To be we quote these reasons 
gathered from farmhands: 

“The boss promised to 
raise me in the busy season 
and did not do so.” 

“The farmer said he 
would pay me what I was 
worth. He told me I made 
good, but would not pay me 
the going wage.” 

“He pays less than any 
of his neighbors.” 

“He works us from sun- 
rise to sunset, 12 and 13 
hours, which would be un- 
necessary if he systema- 
tized his work or got suf- 


ficient help.” 

“He turned over all the hard and mean work to me.” 

“The son thinks he’s boss. He just got out of college 
and he’s got a lot of theory and little practice.” 

“A college chap is foreman and he’s trying to run a 
200-acre farm like a 1,000-acre estate.” 

“He wanted me to work for the same wages in July 
that he paid me in March.” 

“They got me up at 2 o’clock in the morning to milk 
and then wanted me to work nearly all day besides.” 

“The food is bum. I had meat about once a week.” 

“He wanted me to sleep in the same bed with two other 
men.” 

“My room was in a loft in the cow barn. 
right when it didn’t rain or blow too hard.” 

“Potatoes every day and sometimes twice a day was 
about the only substantial food I had.” 

“See this black suit? Well, the bed clothes were about 
as black as that.” 


It was all 
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Perhaps these complaints are a little exaggerated and 
do not describe general conditions. The point here indi- 
cated, however, apparently is that good men are forced 
out because they meet some of these unsatisfactory con- 
ditions too often. 

The city lure, the factory call, and the attractive con- 
struction wage, all play big parts in depleting the ranks 
of farmhands. But.the unattractive work conditions on 
some farms are also most important factors in decreas- 
ing the available supply of farm labor. 

There is no doubt that in general farm work conditions 
are better now than ever before. Wages are higher, 
hours are shorter, and working and living conditions more 
agreeable. No doubt the farm man-power is proportion- 
ately less than ten or twenty years ago, while production 
is greater. 

The great advancement made in communication, trans- 
portation, and production, has made these improved con- 
ditions and larger production possible. 

At the same time city and country have been drawn 
much closer together. It has meant that in regard to 
labor the farmer must meet more and more the prob- 
lems of the urban employer. Perhaps the war developed 
these problems sooner than if normal conditions had pre- 
vailed. Wages, hours of work, security or permanency of 
position, and suitable livng conditions, are now as care- 
fully considered by the good farm hand as are the condi- 
tions of a skilled job looked into by the mechanic. 

The farmer requests steady, industrious, intelligent 
and skilful workers. That type of workman in the various 
urban trades receives $25.00 to $35.00 per week, works 
eight to ten hours per day, five and one-half to six days 
per week, no Sunday work the year round and has a home 
or a comfortable boarding place. It is such competitive 
conditions that the farmer must recognize in order to 
obtain and keep first-class help. Many are doing so. A 
few, however, who still insist that the hired man keep 
busy from 4 A. M. to 8 P. M., sleep in a fine room over 
the cow stable, or “three in a bed,” put up with little but 
potatoes two or three times a day and $30 per month, 
will find it very difficult to get any but the poorest sort 
of trash as help. Our experience is that those farmers 
who have good modern work conditions, not necessarily 
wages, are those who get the best men and hold them for 
the full work period. 

The State employment office regards an experienced 
farmhand as a skilful worker. Farming, contrary to the 
average city man’s conception, is a skilful job. To know 
how to milk clean and dry, to handle horses carefully and 
skilfully, to use the different kinds of farm machinery, to 
plow and to sow and to harvest speedily and thoroughly, 
and to feed stock correctly—to know and to be able to do 
these different farm operations efficiently, requires skill 
and intelligence more than a strong arm, in the worker. 

It is for this reason that the modern farmer is skeptical 
at various attempts to furnish him with common, unskilled 
laborers, factory hands and city boys for his work that 
demands skilled experience. Yet, many good experienced 
farmhands are found in the cities, for just as unemployed 
workers in other trades gather in the larger populated 
centers, so the farmhand out of work hastens to the near- 
est city. And in every important city of the state there 
is a State employment office endeavoring to gather up 
these men and keep them in agricultural work. 

The State Department of Labor recognizes that one of 
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the biggest problems the farmer has to face is bothering 
him right now. He needs more men to help with the 
spring plowing, the spring planting and the many other 
tasks that come at this, the most important season of the 
farming year. It is absolutely imperative that the farmers 
of this state get this additional labor with the least pos. 
sible delay. 


State Industrial Commissioner Bernard L. Shientag, 
through the medium of the State Department of Labor’s 
public employment offices, which are located in many 
places throughout the State, has provided agencies through 
which the farmer can get the additional labor he needs, 
Anticipating the farmer’s needs in this respect, the de- 
partmental employment offices are giving special atten- 
tion to the farm labor problem this season, making every 
effort to provide the farmers of the state with the extra 
hands they need. Newspaper articles, advertisements, 
window cards and the radio are being used to acquaint 
the public with the farmer’s needs. 


As an indication of the work of the State employment 
offices, it may be of interest to note that last year they 
provided the farmers of the State with more than 16,000 
workers, a service that was deeply appreciated by those 
who were benefited. This year we feel confident that, 
with all of us doing what we can to bring the farm laborer 
and the vacant job together, the State Department of 
Labor will be able to render an even greater service to 
the farmers and consumers of this State. It is the de- 
partment’s purpose to give the farmer the same help in 
filling his labor needs that it now gives to the State’s 
thousands of industrial employers throughout the year. 


The department’s public employment offices are lo- 
cated in New York, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Elmira, Dunkirk, Binghamton and Oneonta. Each of 
these offices is making a special effort to place on farms 
all the farm workers available in that particular district. 

A day in each week has been set aside and is known as 
Farm Day in all employment offices. Special arrange- 
ments will be made to attend to the farmers on these days. 
Farmers are urged to get in touch with the nearest state 
employment office to learn the day for their locality. Of 
course, there will be selecting and sending out of farm 
help every day during the week, but this special day is 
set aside for the convenience of the farmrs and to focus 
special attention on the problem. 


Farmers in need of help should telephone or write to 
these offices and explain how much help they require, the 
nature of the work and the wages they will pay. Far- 
mers living near cities in which these offices are located 
have the opportunity of calling in person and selecting 
the workers they need. 


The employment office is an impartial third party in 
placing the men on farms. It plays no favorites. It gives 
the employing farmer all the available information it has 
on hand as to the history, qualification and experience 
of the farmhand, and gives the farmhand all the knowl- 
edge on hand concerning the conditions of the farm job 
offered. The service is free to all employers and all 
workers. While no guarantee can be given that every 
farmer’s help need will be filled or that all men who are 
sent out will make good, the employment office assures 
every farmer of its deepest interest in his labor problem 
and pledges its most careful cooperation in furnishing 
him with workers to solve that problem. 
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In the Heavens Above or On din: Earth Beneath 


HE farmhouse where the writer spent a considerable 
portion of his boyhood contained much interesting 
literature. Some of that which for one reason or 

another proved most attractive was based upon a type of 

logic directly opposed to the logic which governed the 

most profitable procedures and activities of farm life. A 

comparison of the literature available to farm children 

then and now might prove interesting. 

Some of the most alluring statements in the literature 
which I first mentioned was based upon the major premise 
that the group of points represented in Figure I depict 
clearly the outlines of an animal. If this major premise 
is sound it would seem fair to assume that a considerable 
number of the readers of this article would be able to 


cs 


FIGURE I 


recognize at least some similarity between the figure and 
their concept of some animal. It is doubtful if any 
without a preconceived notion in the matter will come to 
the conclusion adhered to by followers of the ‘“‘science”’ 
based upon this type of major premise. It is also doubt- 
ful if even those who profess to “believe in signs’? would 
agree upon the animal delineated should they work inde- 
pendently. 

I read from an almanac by my side concerning astrol- 
ogy, “This science is pure mathematics, and there is no 
random guess-work about it.” I admit that I am not a 
mathematician, but were I one I doubt if I could deter- 
mine the animal depicted by any mathematical formulae. 
The teachings of astrology which were always available 
to a youngster on a farm, however, tell me that if I am 
born under the sign indicated by the group of stars shown 
in the cut,I shall have all of the attributes of the animal 
represented. The animal represented is a lion, therefore, 
were I born between July 22 and August 22, I must be 
a “large noble person; full, tall stature, well proportioned; 
shoulders broad and well set; hair often yellowish and 
bushy, or curling; eyes large and staring, yet quick- 
sighted; countenance fierce; head round, complexion 
ruddy; step firm and majestic; disposition free and cour- 
teous; heart bold and courageous as the lion.” Because 
a lion is supposed to have an unusual heart, individuals 
born in this period dedicated to the lion are supposed to 
suffer with “trembling or passion of the heart” and be- 
Cause lions are yellow, yellow jaundice may threaten those 
born at this time. The publisher of the almanac in ques- 
tion is of course perfectly willing to sell the reader a 


medicine designed particularly for the emergency what- 
ever it may be, 


By E. Laurence Palmer 


According to the same almanac which I have the fol- 
lowing is true. ‘Astrology is learned from books dating 
back to translations from the Chaldean and Arabic into 
Greek and Latin and from these into modern languages. 
There are in the world today more than thirty-five thou- 
sand complete volumes in many languages on this most 
fascinating and instructive study of super-human influ- 
ences on human life.” Of course, I am not foolish enough 
to believe that any of my readers consult an almanac or 
astrology for the sake of analyzing themselves or for the 
sake of keeping themselves in health, wealth and happi- 
ness. Still much of the information which we use in our 
everyday lives is “learned from books.” In a majority 
of cases, of course, statements which appear in these 
books can be and are checked back frequently to their 
original sources. This practice of questioning statements 
which may appear in texts is a healthy sign. It leads to 
the discarding of those ideas which cannot “stand the 
gaff.”” Most of our present-day practices are accepted 
not because they are “learned from books dating back to 
translations from the Chaldean and Arabic,’”’ but because 
they represent the results of the most recent experiences 
of those interested in perfecting these present-day prac- 
tices. We have been so frequently “sold” by accepting 
the advice of others that we hesitate about accepting 
things on faith. We say, “You must show me” or “I’m 
from Missouri” instead of saying, “It must be so because 
it has always been accepted as such.” 

To meet these changing conditions a different type of 
literature than that that was so common in farmhouses a 
generation ago has been developed. The Agricultural 
College through its extension publications tries to pass on 
to those interested the most up-to-date discoveries in the 
fields pertinent to its activity. Some of these publications 
are designed for interpretation of trained specialists. 
Others are designed to assist those with less technical 
training. It is the privilege of the writer to prepare some 
of the material which goes into the homes of rural school 
children in New York state. The method followed in 
attempting to get facts over to children is much different 
from the “that’s that’? method of the astrologist. Since 
we approached the astrologist’s field of activity through 
a sketch of a number of points, let up approach the other 
field in a similar manner. The sketch below, for example, 
offers food for thought possibly. 


FIGURE III 


While the original points upon which Figure I was 
based may be seen in the sky at night, the original points 
upon which Figure II was based may be seen in the mud 
or snow on the ground. Children in New York rural 
schools have been given drawings similar to this one with 
the suggestion that they attempt to solve the puzzle ex- 
plaining what happened to make the points appear as they 
do. The answer or the counterpart of this puzzle may 
be found in almost any field in the State during the winter 
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months. Since it may be assumed that most of the readers 
of this article will have the opportunity of finding similar 
problems for themselves we will not here go into details 
in solving the puzzle for you. Suffice it to say that the 
animal responsible for the points indicated is often re- 
sponsible for loss to farmers particularly orchardists; 
that in making the points indicated it varied its activities 
from time to time and that the reader will profit through 
exercising his judgment and interpretive powers in the 
solution of the problem as much as he might profit through 
actual knowledge of the facts concerned. 

The problem here considered is based upon a major 
premise which anyone living in the country may see dem- 
onstrated before his eyes. He may judge for himself as 
to the reliability of his evidence without taking the word 
of another on faith. Isn’t guidance in this sort of thing 
desirable? Shouldn’t material of this sort be as easily 
available to farm children as has been the propaganda of 
the astrologist and patent medicine advertisers? 

During the last year three hundred and sixty thousand 
copies of the Cornell Rural School Leaflet have been dis- 
tributed to the rural school children of New York State. 
At least a part of each of these has been written in such 
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a manner as to demand that the reader exercise his own 
judgment and ability to observe and interpret. The 
generalizations that are stated have certainly been checked 
up since the time they appeared in the Chaldean and 
Arabic if they ever appeared in that form. Reality in 
nature has been called upon to supply the pleasing in- 
congruities which were furnished by fancy in some work 
that has been done in nature study. Nothing has been 
lost in this since nature can easily supply in fact a match 


for much that gained popularity through unusualness, , 


It is the present plan to continue the program now 
started until opportunity exists whereby a rural school 
child may have the opportunity of finding facts about the 
environment in which he lives stated in such a manner 
that the gaining of those facts is an attractive proposition, 
It is believed that these realities may be as alluring as 
the unrealities of the family almanac. Knowledge of 
these facts will certainly be of more value to the state 
and to the individual than knowledge that if you are born 
between July 22 and August 22 you will have many of the 
supposed attributes of a lion. 

The writer trusts that there is nothing significant in 
the fact that he was “born under the sign of the Crab.” 
















accompanying chart. Of 
the 15,818,000 cases received 
at the four markets in 1923, 
New York took practically 
50% or 7,156,390 cases. The 
fact that the majority of 
these eggs are produced in 
the middle west, complicates 
the problem of furnishing 





1923, but are equipped for 
still greater production. 

There has been an in- 
crease both in the number 
and the size of the flocks 
kept, and while the latter 
may be in many cases, more 
or less permanent, certainly 
the former is a temporary 
condition. We cannot ex- 
pect these newcomers in the 
business to gain sufficient 
knowledge or love for poul- 
try work to hold them thru 
periods of depression. 

There has been a very 
steady increase in the re- 
ceipts of eggs at New York 
City for the past three years. 

This increase is entirely out of proportion with the 
increase in population and has had definite effects. 

First, it has had an influence on price. 

Second, it has made available large quantities of eggs in 
the spring which encouraged storage. 

Third, it has increased consumption. 

Receipts have not only increased at New York City, 
but at each of the other large markets, as shown by the 





Chart Showing Receipts of Eggs for the Four Prin- 
cipal Markets—1922 and 1923. By States 





the consumer with the high- 
est and best quality egg. 

A study of egg receipts 
since January 1, 1924, show 
that we have been substan- 
tially behind last year in to- 
tal volume of eggs received 
at New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia... There 
were 350,000 cases more on 
hand January 1, 1924, than 
on the same date a year ago. 

April 5th storage holdings 
in four cities show a 20% 
decrease, as compared with 
the same time last year. In 
short the surplus taken over 
at the beginning of the year 
has been moved into consumption, and the receipts of eggs 
since January 1st have ben rather light. This shortage 
of receipts in the four leading markets indicate that a 
larger proportion of eggs are being consumed nearer the 
original point of production and other parts of the coun 
try, or possibly that we are very near the peak of pro- 
duction. 

The extremely low price that has prevailed during the 
(Continued on page 267) 
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The Importance of the City Milk Inspector's Work 
to the Milk Producer 


By T. J. McInerney 


rectly let us first note briefly the amount of milk 
sold as fluid milk at the present time, because it is 
with the fluid milk that the milk inspector has most to do. 
The latest figures show that in 1920 there were 89,650,- 
000,000 pounds of milk produced in the United States, 
while in 1921 this had increased to 98,860,000,000 pounds. 
In 1921, of the milk produced, 45.7 per cent was sold as 
market milk. We know this percentage has increased 
since that time because the latest reports from the Dairy- 
men’s League show that 63% of all the milk sold by the 
league goes in the fluid milk market. We have here in 
the East the greatest market in the world for dairy prod- 
ucts and especially that of market milk. New York City 
alone is consuming over 3,000,000 quarts of milk daily. 
What does the above information mean to the local 
dairyman? It means that there is an increasing demand 
for fluid milk and that the manufactured products such 
as butter, cheese, etc., can be better produced in the 


BP rect we begin to discuss the above question di- 


middle West or nearer the cheaper food supply. There. - 


fore, this increasing demand for fluid milk should come 
from the local dairyman. That is the dairyman here in 
the East. Therefore, the duty of the milk inspector should 
be to teach the dairyman how to improve the quality of 
his milk so that as the demand for fluid milk increases, 
and it is increasing every day, he can be ready to supply 
the market with fluid milk of proper quality. 

What is meant by “quality” in milk? Many factors 
combine to determine the quality of milk. 

After careful study by a committee of represen- 
tative dairy bacteriologists, the following summary of 
the elements of milk quality is an attempt at such an 
analysis. These elements are: food value, healthfulness, 
cleanliness, and keeping quality. 

When we speak of the food value of milk we naturally 
think of the fat content. The house wife customarily 
judges the food value of milk by noting the depth of the 
cream line in the milk bottle. While the other solids of 
milk have as much importance as the fat, they do not vary 
in the same proportion as the fat. Still this variation is 
not so great but that the fat content may be an index 
of the food value. 

The second element which in part determines the qual- 
ity of milk is healthfulness. This element in the quality 
of milk has reference to milk free from disease producing 
organisms. Milk is a very good medium for carrying dis- 
ease. Tuberculosis, typhoid fever, septic sore-throat, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria germs may be carried by 
milk. Health authorites early recognizing tuberculosis 
of cattle as a public menace, attempted to stamp it out 
by the widespread application of the tuberculosis test. 
But tuberculosis is not the only disease that may be trans- 
mitted by milk. Any plan which is to make milk safe 
as an article of food must take into account not only the 
diseases that may be transmitted by the cow but also dis- 
eases that may be transmitted by people who are engaged 
in the handling of milk. Careful medical examination of 
all handlers of milk is one safeguard against transmitting 
disease in this way. This, of course, is very expensive. 
The other safeguard is pasteurization. 

According to the New York state sanitary code, pas- 
teurization of milk or cream means the subjecting of milk 
or cream to a temperature of 142 to 144 uegrees fahren- 


heit for not less than thirty minutes. After pasteuriza- 
tion the milk or cream shall be immediately cooled and 
placed in clean containers and the containers shall be im- 
mediately sealed. Pasteurization of milk is not always 
practical. Very good milk is often produced on small 
farms and compulsory pasteurization would keep this milk 
off the market. Therefore, if the milk supply is to be made 
safe, the milk must be produced under careful medical 
supervision or it must be pasteurized. 

The third element is cleanliness. When we speak of 
clean milk we have in mind milk that is free or nearly 
free from bacteria and dirt. If a bottle of milk after 
standing at least a half hour is raised up and a distinct 
sediment is found resting on the bottom of the bottle, 
the purchasing public will reject this milk as being of 
poor quality. Milk naturally lends itself to careful in- 
spection. The white milk forms a natural background 
against ‘which any foreign matter stands out with start- 
ling’ distinction. The method now available for deter- 
mining the -cleanliness -of milk is what is known as the 
seaimenc test. A meastréd quality of milk (say one 
pint) is passed through a white cotton filter. The dirt 
that #emains on the white cotton after the milk passes 
through is an index of the celanliness of the milk. 

The last tho by no means the least element is the keep- 
ing quality. Our understanding of the keeping quality 
of milk is the time which elapses before the milk actually 
sours. There is no method available which can be em- 
ployed at any earlier stage in the comemrcial life of the 
milk. This souring of milk is produced by the action of 
bacteria on the milk sugar. These bacteria use the sugar 
as a food and the by-product produced is known as lactic 
acid. When this acid develops in the milk to about 0.3 
per cent, the milk begins to taste sour; and when the 
acidity reaches about 0.6 per cent, the milk curdles at 
ordinary temperatures. Since this souring of milk de- 
pends on germ life, it is possible to meet this problem by 
preventing these germs from gaining entrance to the 
milk. If the germs do enter the milk, most of them may 
be destroyed by pasteurization or the milk may be held 
at low enough temperature to greatly retard their growth. 

There are a number of sources of germ life. If we 
wish to prevent bacteria from entering milk, we should 
know to some extent the sources of these bacteria. Pos- 
sibly the greatest source of milk contamination is dirty 
utensils. These include milk cans, milk pails, milking ma- 
chines, coolers, and whatever dairy utensil with which 
the milk comes in contact. Properly washing and scald- 
ing all dairy utensils should be a slogan with every dairy- 
man. Other external sources of milk contamination are 
the stable air, the body of the cow, and the milker. Each 
of these factors may add its little quota of bacteria to 
milk. 

Dairy bacteriologists have made it plain that germ life 
is constantly present in all samples of normal milk from 
the time it is secreted by the glands of the udder to the 
time it is utilized by the consumer. To retard the growth 
of these organisms, cooling is resorted to. All milk should 
be cooled to at least 50 degrees F. as soon as possible after 
milking and kept at this temperature until ready for con- 
sumption. 

Therefore, I believe the milk inspector has a great op- 

(Continued on page 267) 
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HE world will always find something to wonder about. 

It is human nature to be curious, to capitalize the un- 
usual, and to build therefrom a commercial enterprise to 
the world’s profit. A patent example is the present spec- 
tacular rise of the radio. Man has gained another servant, 
he has touched the curiosity of the people and they have 
turned to him thousands strong. 

The College of Agriculture, in common with those thru- 
out the country, is feeling its way to find the right task 
for this new servant to perform. In an effort to chart its 
course in this respect the College recently sent a ques- 
tionnaire to a number of farmers in all parts of the 
State. The replies brought forth some interesting and 
important facts concerning the radio in farm homes. 

Distance presents small difficulties for the radio. With 
it the human voice is equipped as with a pair of the 
fabled seven leagued boots, able to stride over valleys and 
hillsides without pause, bringing to the hill farms and the 
town house the same message or amusement. Out of 550 
replies to the queries sent out, 235 said they could re- 
ceive messages from Chiacgo, while 99 had “picked up” 
Atlanta, Ga. 

More than half of the outfits reported were of the home- 
made variety and nearly all were of the commoner two- 
tube type. Obviously here’ is something which can be 
constructed at small cost in the slack season or at odd 
moments in the day. Neither is the cost of operation 
great. 

And still this servant whose voice is so far flung; who 
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speaks to us in a language familiar to our ear; who carries 
to us facts and fancies for our profit and entertainment; 
has as yet received but short shift from many farmers 
“because they can’t afford it.” It’s the old story of the 
man who was penny-wise and pound foolish brought up 
to date and home to our own doorstep. 

Radio is still a fad; but like many other fads it is hav- 
ing an increasing field of usefulness, particularly in our 
farm homes. Few investments will pay as high dividends 
in satisfaction and value received as a simple radio set; 
a product of your own hands and servant of your own 
whims. ‘Ask the man who owns one.” 


E have had for some weeks now an inordinate desire 
to lift up our eyes, our voices, and our pens 
egainst the inclement, unseasonable weather which has 
dogged our neck of the woods ever since the groundhog 
missed his shadow early last February. We have been 
thinking of all our farmer friends with their weather 
worries and their unplanted crops, and endeavoring to 
find the proverbial silver lining. 

We found it in our mailbox in the form of an announce- 
ment that the College of Agriculture is to conduct a 
special weather forecast service beginning July 1, and 
continuing thruout the harvest season. The forecast is 
to be prepared especially for the use of the farmers in 
planning harvest work. It is to be sent out by telegraph 
every day except Sunday, and will tell the farmer what 
kind of weather to exepcet for the next two to four days. 
It will also advise him when to push his work with confi- 
dence of having good weather, and when to exercise 
caution. 

The service has been tried in a small way for the last 
two seasons and has met with unqualified success. It is 
but another example of the way in which the College is 
endeavoring to be of service to the farmers thruout the 
State. 


OR those of our readers who bind THE COUNTRYMAN 

each year we are having printed an index to articles 
and authors for 1923-24, which we will be only too glad 
to send for the asking. 


HE college period comes but once in a man’s or a 

woman’s life. It soon passes. It is gone forever. Only 
its fragrance remains, the sense of satisfaction and power 
that is born of it, the lasting friendships, the calmer 
and more confident outlook to life. It is a precious period 
to remember. We should not let it slip away from us, to 
be lost in the multitudes, in the affairs of the repeating 
days, to be buried in the years. By tying ourselves to our 
college days we express again the best aspirations, we take 
courage for the days yet to come, we love the world for the 
opportunity it offers. Reave us of our memories and we 
remain but poor slaves of the unending task. 

LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 
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Former Student Notes 





706 B.S.A.—For the past three 
years H, F. Button has been running 
a 250-acre dairy and general farm. 
We note with interest that Mr. But- 
ton was a member of the committee 
responsible for the organization of 
the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN; and fur- 
ther that he has been a continuous 
subscriber since that time. His ad- 
dress is Oak Hill farm, Canastota, 
N.Y. 

06 B.S.A.—F. E. Peck is superin- 
tendent in charge of tree and land- 
scape planting at Mariemont, Ohio, a 
model town of 400 acres. The town 
is being built adjoining Cincinnati. 
Last year he started 60,000 trees and 
shrubs for future town planting. His 
address is Madisonville, Ohio, R. F. D. 
10. 

10 B.S.—R. D. Anthony is doing 
experimental work at Penn State Col- 
lege. The college has sixty acres of 
fruit under experimentation and he 
is carrying on experiments dealing 
chiefly with the fertilization and prop- 
agation of these trees. His address is 
108 East Fairmount Avenue, State 
College, Pa. 

11 Sp.—Dudley Ward Fay is now 
living at R. D. No. 1, Auburn, N. Y. 
He is a psychologist. While he has 
rented his farm out on shares he still 
lives upon it. 

12 Sp.—Harvey T. Holmes is work- 
ing a 45-acre truck farm on the Coun- 
try Club Road, which runs out of Al- 
bany, N. Y. His address is Stop 2. 

12 B.S.—H. B. Rogers is Agricul- 
tural Agent for the Erie R. R. His 
address is Jamestown, N. Y. 

13 B.S.—Cass W. Whitney has re- 
turned to Ithaca and opened a studio 
for voice culture. 

138 B.S—A son, Paul Emmett 
Kraft, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Perey D. Kraft on September 24. Mr. 
Kraft is farming at Willow Creek, 
N. Y. 

13 B.S.A.—H. W. Allyn is super- 
intendent of the Rock River Farms at 
Byron, Ill. The farm, which com- 
prises about 2,400 acres is given over 





mostly to the production of certified 
milk. There is a fine herd of 250 
purebred Holstein cattle, 100 of which 
are being milked. It is gratifying to 
note that the herd holds the state rec- 
ord for butter-fat production. His 
address is given above. 

14 Sp.—F rank W. Beneway is run- 
ning his 100-acre farm at Ontario, 
N. Y. On 65 of the hundred acres he 
is raising fruit, principally apples, 
peaches, cherries, and pears. 

14 M.F.—C. S. Hahn is now a con- 
sulting forester. Hahn left Alaska in 
1922, due to the closing of the experi- 
ment station of which he was in 
charge. After his return from Alas- 
ka he worked for a year in British 
Columbia. Now he has formed a part- 
nership under the name of Qually and 
Hahn, Foresters, 324 Pacific Build- 
ing, Vancouver, B. C. The new firm 
is ready to do consulting forestry of 
all kinds. 

14 Sp.—George A. Adsit is in the 
real estate and mortgage business 
with the firm of Adsit and Tanner, 
205 A. M. Collins Bldg., Cortland, 
N.Y. 

14 B.S.—Earl S. Shaw has resigned 
as superintendent of the George W. 
Perkins Estate, Riverdale-on-Hudson 
and is now actively connected with 
the firm of Shaw and Boehler, florists, 
Auburn, N. Y. Mr. Boehler is a 
graduate of Cornell class of 1915. 

14 Sp.—Miss Orpha Brown has 
been compelled to give up her teach- 
ing work in drawing because of eye 
trouble. She is living with her par- 
ents at 8 Silver St., Norwich. Her 
father, who is a Cornell graduate, is in 
the paint manufacturing business. 

14 B.S.—Ralph W. Green, former- 
ly ass’t editor of the publications at 
Cornell, has resigned as editor for the 
state college and state department of 
agriculture in North Carolina to as- 
sist with the cooperative marketing 
work in the south. He is on the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Tri-State Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Marketing As- 
sociation, with headquarters at Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 


14 B.S.—I. R. Asen is operating his 
own chemical and bacteriological lab- 
oratory where he does work in clinical 
pathology, and some food, and dairy 
chemistry. He lives at 1019 Broad 
St., Newark, N. J. 

715 B.S.—Mabel C. Copley, who has 
been teaching home economics at Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., was recently married 
to Leon C. Loomis at Unadilla, N. Y. 
Her address is 1151 Dean St., Brook- 
lyn, N.. ¥. 

715 M. F.—Pan Cheng has resigned 
as president of Tsing Hua College in 
Pekin, China, a position he has held 
for the past three years. He is now 
traveling in Europe, and on his re- 
turn to China will be associated with 
the Yas Hua Mechanical Glass Works 
in Tientsin. 

715 B.S.—George R. Phipps and 
Helen Spauling ’16 were married on 
March 21 at Benecia Arsenal, Calif. 
After May 15 they will be at home at 
163 Girard Avenue, East Aurora, 
mY. 

16 B.S.—George A. (Gus) Haskins 
is the owner and operator of a 146- 
acre farm on the shore of Lake On- 
tario. Twenty acres of this is in a 
full-bearing apple orchard from which 
last year 1,300 barrels of high grade 
fruit were packed. He also has a 
large number of peach and McIntosh 
apple trees coming into bearing this 
season. During the winter he finishes 
off steers. He writes that he has a 
daughter aged three. His address is 
Williamsport, N. Y. 

16 B.S.—C. M. Slack has recently 
become county agent in Washington 
County. 

16 B.S—Harry L. Vaughn, who 
took advanced work in extension, is 
now county agent in Cortland County. 
He succeeds M. D. Butler who has ac- 
cepted a position with the Niagara 
Sprayer Co. 

17 B.S.—H. A. Bahret is growing 
chrysanthemums, sweet peas, and 
single violets in two small green- 
houses. His address is Violet Ave., 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

17 Ph.D.—Professor E. A. White 
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You Are Just 
Starting 


Graduation Day is approach- 
ing, with its accompanying be- 
stowal of academic degrees. 
But, it is not truly Graduation, 
it is Commencement. 


The Senior has just completed 
one course to start another—to 
commence his course of life which 
leads to a Degree of Success or 
Mediocrity. 


For performing cleaning oper- 
ations of all kinds the 


Wyandotte Products 


for over twenty-five years have 
been daily subjected to severe 
and extensive commercial use in 
dairy, home, office building, food 
packing house, and factory. The 
efficient and economical cleaning 
made possible by the use of the 
Wyandotte Products has estab- 
lished them today as the basis of 
comparison for all cleaning ma- 
terials. 


Having established and main- 
tained this enviable Degree of 
Success it is logical that wher- 
ever you have occasion to use 
cleaning materials of any kind 
you will use the Wyandotte Pro- 
| ducts—materials that will assist 

you in performing cleaning oper- 

ations successfully and economi- 
cally. 


' 
1 
‘ 








east maaan 


Seventh of a series of discussions 
concerning Wyandotte Products 


—The Cleaner That Cleans Clean 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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of the Department of Floriculture de- 
livered two lectures and demonstra- 
tions at the National Flower Show in 
the Auditorium at Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 2nd. Professor White’s topic 
was “The Artistic Arrangement of 
Flowers.” The lecture was published 
in The Florists’ Exchange April 2nd. 

17 Sp.—Margaretta Landman is the 
manager of the Experimental Divi- 
sion of the Foregate Farms, Cran- 
bury, N. J. She is also the President 
of the Cornell Cafeteria, Inc., at 19 
Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 

18 B.S.—Charles R. Inglee has re- 
signed as county agent for Suffolk 
County, and intends to raise cranber- 
ries at Riverhead, N. Y. 

18 B.S.—J. A. Reynolds, who has 
been a graduate student in the depart- 
ment of rural education, will teach 
agriculture at Hammondsport, N. Y., 
during 1924-25. 

18 B.S.—A. D. Davies, manager of 
the Herkimer County Farm Bureau, 
has resigned from that position and 
intends to farm for himself at Con- 
gers, Rockland County, N. Y. 


18 B.S.—K. N. Ehricke is employed 
at the Edison Co. making phonograph 
records. He lives at 21 Ivanhoe Ter- 
race, East Orange, N. Y. 

19 Ex.—Walter B. Meseroll, who 
was with the Ontario Paper Company 
at Shelter Bay, Quebec, Canada, is 
now employed by Royle, Pilkington 
and Company of Mt. Holly, N. J., 
where his address is 123 Mill Street. 
He writes that he recently became en- 
gaged to Miss Marian Bowman of 
Lumberton, N. Y. 

19 B.S.—Miss Frances Preston has 
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left the employ of the Standard Oj] 
Company in India, and is now a home 
economist with the Cleveland Asgo- 
ciated Charities. 

’20 B.S.—Leo Guentert is with the 
Nestle’s Food Company at Morris- 
town, N. Y. 

720 B.S.—F. Kenneth Gorke was 
married on April 19 in Syracuse, N. 
Y., to Miss Ruth E. Whiteside, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Whiteside. 
Milton P. Royce ’20 acted as best 
man. The bride attended the College 
of Home Economics at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. They are now living in Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

720 B.S.—L. A. Wuest, former edi- 
tor of the COUNTRYMAN, is instruct- 
ing in the department of Journalism 
at Ohio State University. 

720 M.F.—Perkins Coville is teach- 
ing in the forestry department of 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
“Perk” writes that he will be at the 
summer forestry camp of that college 
with about twenty-five students. 

720 B.S.—Paul N. Boughton is in 
the real estate business selling city 
property and farms. His address is 
364 East 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

20 B.S., ’21 M.F.—C. W. Ten Eick 
writes that he is still in the employ of 
James D. Lacey. His home address is 
410 Cathedral Parkway, New York 
City. “Tenny” states that “Bob” 
Perry, B.S. ’20 is living at Westfield, 
New Jersey. 

20 B.S.—The engagement of Mr. 
Donald Hoagland, former business 
manager of THE COUNTRYMAN, to 
Miss Elin J. Beij was announced re- 
cently. 








New York State Co-operative Poultry Cer- 
tification Association, Inc. 


Production Bred Poultry 





Incorporated under the Laws of 
New York, 247 Members 


Total incubator capacity at one filling 


over 


THREE HUNDRED FIFTY 


THOUSAND EGGS 


Three grades of chicks 
for sale 


Free catalogue gives complete list of members, breeds 
kept, incubator capacity, number of the different grades 
of chicks for sale by each member, and other informa. 


tion. Write for your copy. 
M. C. PORTER, Sec. 


RODMAN, N. Y. 
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20 B.S.—Elmer F. Loveridge is 
forecasting weather for the Hawai- 
jans in the United States Weather Bu- 
reau office at Honolulu. 

90 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. 
Clark (Marian K. Shevalier ’20) have 
left Tully, N. Y., and are now living 
at 24 State Street, Canton, New York. 

21 M.S.A.—Louis Proebsting, who 
was an instructor in plant physiology 
at Cornell until the summer of 1923, 
recently married Miss Dorothy Crit- 
zer. Mr. Proebsting is now an as- 
sociate professor at the branch of the 
California Agriculture College lo- 
cated at Davis, Cal. He will return 
to Cornell this summer to get his Ph. 
D. degree. 

21 B.S.—Florence G. Beck is teach- 
ing home economics in the Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers at Chey- 
ney, Pa. 

21 B.S.—Y. L. Fanaberia is farm- 
ing at Goshen, N. Y. There are 260 
acres on the place, over half of which 
is sown to garden truck. He has a 
large herd of Holstein cattle. His ad- 
dress is P. O. Box 70. 


’21 B.S.—Mrs. Leon Augustus 
Hausman (Ethel Hinckley Hausman) 
is a teacher of Biology in the Rutgers 
Preparatory School in New Jersey. 
She is residing at 2 Bartlett St., New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

’21 B.S.—John S. Kirkendall, Ward 
Evans, and W. F. Stoughton, who are 
all teaching agriculture in high 
schools, made a short days visit about 
the campus April 16. 

22 B.S.—F. H. Bond is county 
Farm Bureau manager of Wayne 
County, with headquarters at Sodus. 

22 B.S.—Paul Robin is now living 
at 602 E. 16th Street, New York. 
Robin spent the summer of 1923 cruis- 
ing timber on the Bighorn National 
Forest in Wyoming. 

22 B.S.—R. L. Hahn is teaching 
vocational agriculture at Mansfield 
Center, Connecticut. 

22 B.S—L. B. Knapp is manager 
of the Burton Orchards, Inc., which 
has 120 acres of apples. His address 
is Nassau, Delaware. 

’22 W.C.—Willard H. Peck is farm- 
ing with his father on a large place at 
Schuylerville. He has become a firm 
advocate of fruit spraying since last 
year, when, due to spraying, his ap- 
ple crop increased over 300 per cent. 
Besides fruit they have a large herd 
of Guernsey cattle, and about 100 
sheep and lambs. His address is 
R. D. No. 2. 

'22 M.S.A.—Harold D. Brown is 
teaching at Union University, Cheng- 
tu, Szechuan, China. 

"22 W.C.—After taking the winter 
dairy course, Lawrence A. Mann was 
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Boulders—and Farm Profits 


RMING rocks is about as profitable as farming stumps. 
Rocks reduce the producing size of fields and interfere with 


proper cultivation. 


Until a comparatively few years ago farmers were cracking boulders with 
wedges—the same method used by the ancients in quarrying their stone. 


The application of dynamite to farming changed all this. The modern farmer 
blasts his field boulders and ledges—he does the same old job in a new way— 


better, easier, and quicker. 


Several types of explosives can be used for boulder - blasting, depending upon 
the character of the job. Du Pont Dumorite, Red Cross Extra or Straight 
Dynamite are highly recommended for such work. 


Many farmers prefer du Pont explosives because of their dependability and 
economy. An experience of 122 years insures their satisfactory performance. 


Write for free 110-page Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives telling 
how to use explosives for land-clearing, ditching, tree-planting 
and sub-soiling. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
Equitable Building, New York, N. Y. 








in a milk plant for eight months. He 
is now with the General Electric Co. 
Address him at 321 Clinton St., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

22 A.B.; ’22 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Jas. B. Trousdale (Ruth A. St. John) 
announce the birth of a son, Robert 
Bashford, on April 13. Their address 
is Norwood and Tioga Avenues, How- 
ard Park, Baltimore, Md. 

722 B.S.—Richard M. Burk was 


married on December 27, 1923, to Miss 
Anna M. Goldsmith of Springfield, Mo. 
They are residing at 4633 Montview 
Boulevard, Denver, Colo. 

’22 B.S.—George Lelchler is resid- 
ing at White Plains, N. Y., where he 
is acting as a teacher and as an ath- 
letiec coach in the White Plains High 
School. 

722 B.S.—Arthur Grover of Afton, 
N. Y., is engaged in dairy farming in 
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Increase Your Earnings 


IME was when a farmer could make 
money by doing fair work with any 
kind of power and machinery. 


Today—your earnings and profits are 
very largely governed by the quality 
and timeliness of your work. Therefore, 
highly efficient power and machin- 
ery are essential to success. 

Through larger yields at lower cost, increased 
crop acreage or profitable custom work you 
can increase your earnings by the use of Case 


machinery. ‘This isthe invariable experience of 
Case tractor owners, because: 


With plenty of power in one compact unit, well 
adapted to both traction and belt work, they save 
labor, speed up all the work and improve its 
quality and timeliness. 

The unfailing dependability and durability of 
Case tractors enable them to do more and better 
work season after season for many years. 

These are sure ways to increase farm 
earnings. A new book, “* Modern 
Tractor Farming,” tells how farming 
can be and is being made more profitable. 
Write for it TO-DAY. 


J. I. Case Threshin3, Machine enemy 
Established 1842 
Dept. T73 Racine 


TRADE MARKS REG U S PAT OFF 


NOTE: Our plows and neuen are NOT the Case plows 
and Goon aa by the J. I.Case Plow Works Co. 


AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


the village where he resides. He has’ the Buffalo Trust Company at Buffalo, 
a fine herd of pure breds and is pro- 


New York, where he lives at 159 Col- 


ducing certified milk. 

722 B.S.—John Curtiss, Jr., is a 
representative of the Armour & Co. 
for Western New York. He may be 
located at the Feed Dep’t of the com- 
pany situated in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

’22 B.S.—William P. Goetz is learn- 
ing the ins and outs of banking with 


lege Street. 

723 B.S.—“Ken” McDonald writes 
from Townsend, Alabama, where he 
has started a two months timber 
cruise for James D. Lacey. The area 
is a ten-thousand- acre tract of yellow 
pine, mostly longleaf. 

723 Ph.D.—N. E. Winters has been 
taking charge of cotton work for the 
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Argentina Republic since the first of 
February. 

23 B.S.—Glenn S. Werly recently 
graduated to the position of general 
salesman with the Standard Oil Com. 
pany and has been transferred from 
Poughkeepsie to Amsterdam, New 
York. 

Malcolm Smith has re- 
ceived a fellowship at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College of Agriculture, 
and will devote his time to fruit stor- 
age investigations. He severs his con- 
nection with the department of Po- 
mology, June 1. 

723 B.S.—Edna M. Buck has re- 
cently announced her engagement to 
Merle Jewett of Rochester, New 
York. 

’23 B.S.—C. B. Martin is a chemist 
in charge of the laboratory of the Dry 
Milk Co., Columbus, Wis. 

23 B.S.—Frank E. Payne is county 
club leader of Delaware County. Mail 
will reach him at 32 Clinton St., Del- 
hi, N. Y. 

23 B.S.—Arthur Collins, Jr., is 
working with his father on a large 
fruit nursery farm at Morristown, N. 
J. The address is as given. 

23 B.S.—“‘Tom” Colby after hav- 
ing spent a few months at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, has accepted a po- 
sition with the Berry Brothers’ Var- 
nish Company of Detroit. He is liv- 
ing at 8120 Jefferson Avenue, East 
Detroit. 

723 B.S.—Charles G. Kadushin re- 
cently left the Remington Typewriter 
Company and is now with the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. His 
address is 1655 East Nineteenth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

723 B.S.—Broder F. Lucas is farm- 
ing at Champlain, New York. 

23 B.S.—Branislav Trajkovich and 
his wife, formerly Helen Ziegler ’22 
B.S., have been studying at the New 
Jersey State Agriculture College at 
New Brunswick. They expect to re- 
turn to Europe in the near future. 

’23 Ph.D.—Arthur M. Brunson is at 
the Kansas State Agriculture College 
doing experimental work with corn 
for the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

23 B.S.—John S. Offenhauser is 
running a cotton plantation at Tex- 
arkana, Texas. His address there is 
519 Ash Street. 

23 B.S.—Clement G. Bowers is at 
present the superintendent on the 
“home farm” but eventually will be- 
come an horticulturist. He writes: 
“After being a special student for 
four years, I at last landed a B. S. 
degree from Cornell in September, 
1923. I now plan to take up practical 
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work in plant breeding and horticul- 
ture, possibly returning to Cornell for 
graduate study. Investigational work 
carried on at my own farm is my ul- 
timate goal.” We wish you luck, 
“Clemy.” 

293 B.S.—Doris T. Wadsworth is as- 
sistant dietitian in the Rochester 
General Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

23 B.S.—Kenneth L. (Ken) Rob- 
erts will join the forest service at 
Phinius Co., California, this fall. For 
the past year he has been doing grad- 
uate work at the University of Man- 
itoba. 

23 B.S.—Edmund R. Bower has 
left Warren, Va., and his present ad- 
dress is Shady Lawn Farm, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y. 

24 Ph.D.—Paul Kvakan from Jugo- 
Slavia, who completed the work for 
his degree in February, is now work- 
ing near Philadelphia. He hopes to 
attain practical experience in green- 
house management before he goes back 
to Europe. 

24 Ph.D.—Rui Feng, a Chinese 
student in the College of Agriculture, 
has completed his third year of grad- 
uate work. Mr. Feng has accepted a 
position as professor of agriculture 
economics in South Eastern Univer- 
sity, Nanking, China. 


The Outlook on Eggs 
(Continued from page 260) 
past few months has without doubt 
been responsible for 
1. Greater consumption of eggs on 
the farm and in smaller cities. 
2. Reduction of the number of 
chicks hatched. 
3. The application of better busi- 
ness methods among poultrymen. 
While this is not a time for the 
best poultrymen to become discour- 
aged, too much care cannot be exer- 
cised in increasing efficiency to bet- 
ter meet the consumer’s demand. 


The Importance of the City Milk In- 
spector s Work to the Milk 


Producer 
(Continued from page 261) 


portunity of selling his service to the 
milk producer through the board of 
health. I consider that the provision 
of an adequate milk supply at all 
times is as much the work of the 
health department as is sanitary su- 
Pervision. . 

Encouragement of economic pro- 
duction, then, seems to be a legiti- 
Mate function of the dairy inspector 
and it is well within his province to 
point out to dairymen the economical 
advantages of certain details such as 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
To the Class of ’24 


ND a little piece of pretty good advice to 
you of the Class of ’24 who will soon be 
milking your own cows: 


Feed them this way— 
400 lbs. Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed, 
100 lbs. Ground Oats, 
200 Ibs. Wheat Bran, 
100 lbs. Oil Meal. 


(1 pound to every 32 lbs. milk produced.) 


This ration contains 21.7% protein and has a 
good variety of nutrients. One ton, costing 
about $41, will produce at least 3 tons milk, 
which at current prices is over $100.00. 


All of which is worth knowing now- 
adays when milk brings small checks 
and most feeds are costly. 


IN EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
AND EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 


Also Mfrs. Diamond Corn Giuten Meat 





Chicago 


23% Protein 







































:- Highest quality— 
Sold by weight 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 


ollo 


» Roofing Products 


excel for Roofing and 





simply built, easily cleaned stables, 
light, ventilation, bedding, and other 
things which contribute to the health 
and comfort of the cattle, as well as 
other factors. Cleanliness as an ad- 
vertising medium has been somewhat 
neglected. The dairy industry is just 
beginning to open its eyes to the pos- 
sibilities of advertisement, and I pre- 
dict that development along this line 
will be very great within the next few 





years. All advertisers must base con- 
tinued sales on the quality of the pro- 
duct, and for this reason it will well 
profit the dairy industry to have their 
house so in order that no criticism can 
be leveled at the conditions which 
surround milk or its products during 
production or handling. There are 
many foes of the industry who would 
be glad to avail themselves of any 
laxity which might obtain. 
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Graduation Time in the Home High School will soon 
be here; 


The best of the Students will be looking toward College; 


Farm Boys and Girls may well consider the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell University; 


Its Instruction is Free to Residents of the State; 


Many Subjects may be taken in other Colleges of the 
University; 


Think it over and then send for Application Blanks and 
Announcements of Courses; 


They may be had from the Secretary, College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


giltegT IS ALWAYS OUR AIM TO GIVE THE CUS- 
A | TOMER A LITTLE MORE THAN HE EXPECTS 


A Our customers are frequently surprised and de- 
lighted, when they receive our plates, to find that we 
have given them a better looking illustration than their 


original photograph. 


ITHACA ENGRAVING CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. ITHACA,N-Y. 





Devoted to 
Local 
Events 


The Campus Countryman 


Around the 
Top of 
“The Hill” 
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JOY AND PEANUTS GALORE 
AT BIG THREE RING CIRCUS 


Helios, Heb-sa, and Forestry Club 
Acts Thrill Enthusiastic Audience 


On the evening of May 20, the Ag 
Association held its last assembly of 
the year. Roberts Hall was turned 
over to the three societies, Heb-sa, 
Helios, and the Forestry Club, each 
of which had charge of a ring in the 
biggest three-ring circus this town 
has seen since the Ringling Brothers 
discarded Ithaca from their summer 
circuit. 

There was much merriment and 
laughter among the big-tent enthusi- 
asts, and especially did joy reign su- 
preme when “Irv” passed the fresh, 
hot-roasted peanuts. Everyone buck- 
led on the nose-bag, and shucks and 
jaws flew continuously the remainder 
of the evening. 


Music and Magic 


Promptly at 8:23 the head ring- 
master started the show off with a 
bang by introducing A. L. MacKinney 
and A. A. Doppel, noted banjo- 
twangers of the Forestry Club, who 
“surrendered for our inspection” a 
novelty duet. The number was en- 
thusiastically received and a catchy 
encore loudly applauded. The next 
stunt equalled most vaudeville acts. 
E. M. Mills gave an exhibition of how 
a professional magician works. Sev- 
eral unsuspecting members of the au- 
dience who watched his every move 
carefully will testify for his uncanny 
ability. 

Wild West Show 


Some more of the Helios bunch, the 
stage stars and screen favorites of the 
society, gave an original interpreta- 
tion of “the shooting of Dan Mc- 
Grew” (with three blank cartridges). 
The stage was handsomely decorated 
to represent a French cabaret and 
a Mexican barroom. The women 
were most charming and _ petite 
with soft, smooth complexions and 
dark alluring eyes. ‘Those legs, 
these hands, them arms,—Big Stuff.” 
The murder was mystifying and spec- 
tacular. Old “Dan” did all the 
shooting, but when the smoke cleared 
away both he and his assailant had 
been mortally wounded. 


Punkin Center Listens in 


After this wild-west exhibition, the 
third and final ring commenced. This 
novel and entertaining stunt was 
staged by the Heb-sa bunch with the 
aid of a radio receiving set made with 
a couple of door-knobs and some pic- 
ture wire. This “inner tube set” was 
located in a country store on one side 
of the stage, while on the other side 
was the equally complex radio broad- 
casting station A. G. I. of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. (Repeated after 
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HELIOS 


G. R. Bass, M. G. Bush, G. 
S. Butts, E. S. Foster, A. M. 
Funnell,N.R. Hamilton, H. Fred- 
erick, H. . Makuen, E. R. 
McNeil, E. R. Mills, E. R. Perry, 
A. E. Vrooman. 


HEB-SA 


Prof. L. H. MacDaniels, A. 
Ackerman, R. S. Ashberry, J. 
E. Coykendall, D. F. Davis, Jr., 
W. M. Gaige, Jr., A. H. Gar- 
dener, C. A. Jennings, R. W. D. 
Jewett, D. H. Krouse, H. J. 
Marchand, W. P. Parshall, C. D. 
Richman, G. B. Webber, H. H. 
Wilson. 


each sentence). The soap-box warm- 
ers of the rural establishment were 
highly pleased with the program and 
incidentally the rest of us enjoyed its 
various numbers. 


Profs Perform 


Professor L. H. McDaniels’ vocal 
solo and guitar accompaniment was 
so well liked that another selection 
was rendered by him at the special re- 
quest of the many listeners-in. Next 
“Prof.” Everett gave a reading in 
French-Canadian dialect, after which 
the Arts College trio did their funny 
stuff. The best part of the trio was 
the soprano, a young and nifty little 
lady (Charlie Richman). After her 
appearance she was met at the stage 
entrance and her date book filled for 
the rest of the term. 

The Forestry Club quartet closed 
the circus with some pleasant melo- 
dies, after which “Irv” Rodwell, the 
retiring president of the Ag Associa- 
tion, announced the results of the Ag. 
elections. The successful candidates 
were called upon the stage and given 
their first glimpse of the great crowd 
from the assembly platform. Fol- 
lowing a short talk by the new presi- 
dent, George B. Webber, the meeting 
was adjourned until the first Assembly 
of next fall. 


YE HOSTS ELECT OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the hotel manage- 
ment students, held on May 14, Pro- 
fessor H. B. Meek outlined the stu- 
dents’ work for the summer, and ex- 
plained reports which they are to 
hand in during their employment. 

After Professor Meek’s lecture the 
following officers of Ye Hosts were 
elected for next year: president, A. 
W. Dunlap ’24; vice-president, A. V. 
Taft ’26; secretary, C. A. Jennings 
25; treasurer, J. M. Crandall ’25; 
publicity secretary, John Courtney 
25, 


FACULTY CHANGE SYSTEM 
OF AG GRADUATE CREDIT 
Hotel 


Managers Pay Full Tuition 


Beginning Next Fall 


At a faculty meeting on May 7 
the system of graduate credit in the 
Ag College was changed so that a 
student who completes his one hun- 
dred and twenty hours of work at 
the end of seven terms with an aver- 
age of “B,” or 10 per cent excess 
credit, may receive his degree. This 
lowering from fifteen to ten per cent 
excess credit brings the requirement 
to the same level as for a student to 
enter the graduate school for his 
last term. 

The faculty also ruled that any 
student who, in the preceding term, 
received a net decreased credit would 
not be permitted to register for more 
than fifteen hours. 

An additional ruling was approved, 
that all new students in hotel man- 
agement, registering in September, 
1924, will be held for the regular tu- 
ition of two hundred dollars whether 
or not they are New York State resi- 
dents. All old students in the course 
will be held for tuition after Septem- 
ber, 1925. 


STUDENTS ENTER POLITICS 
AND CHOOSE NEW OFFICERS 


On Tuesday, May 20, the politi- 
cians reigned in the Ag College. The 
students chose the officers of the Ag 
Association and representatives for 
the honor committee for the coming 
year. Campaigning was brisk and 
keen competition resulted in steady 
balloting throughout the day. The 
successful candidates were: President, 
George B. Webber ’25; vice-presi- 
dent, Dorothy Daly ’26; secretary, 
E. S. Foster ’25; treasurer, R. 
Reid ’25. Honor committee elections 
were: class of 1925, M. M. Acker, 
Ruth Clapp, E. B. McNeil, A. L. Ol- 
sen; class of 1926, Catherine Doyle, 
Eleanor Benton, M. L. Dake, L. P. 
Ham; class of 1927, Eldreda Hoch, 
I. H. Taylor. 

J. G. Weir ’26 was elected assistant 
athletic director of the Ag College, 
C. A. Jennings ’25 becoming athletic 
director for the coming year. 


EXCUSED ABSENCE 


Professor Needham, who is giving 
Biology 7 this term, broke his envi- 
able record last week when he was 
unable to lecture because of illness. 
According to Professor Needham it 
was because he did not practice the 
very things that he was advocating to 
his class. Besides it was the first 
time that he had not been able to 
meet his class in thirty-five years. 
Everyone feels that with that record 
he was entitled to a couple of cuts. 
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COMMUNITY CLUB MEMBERS 
HAVE ENJOYABLE WEEK-END 





Students Have a Jolly Time As Guests 
at Edwards’ Summer Home 


At various times Friday and Sat- 
urday, May 16-17, the Cornell Com- 
munity Club, under the supervision 
of “Doc” Bump, set sail for Lisle to 
the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards of the C. U. C. A., in barks 
of various descriptions for their an- 
nual houseparty. 

Everyone arrived in time for the big 
baseball game Saturday afternoon, 
which was declared a tie after a four- 
teen inning battle replete with thrills 
and laughter. The fair companions 
fully demonstrating their proverbial 
prowess with a baseball bat in place 
of a rolling pin. 

Twenty members of the club made 
the trip and returned to Ithaca Sun- 
day afternoon immediately following 
a short business meeting at which the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Imperial Wizard, “Ed” 
Foster ’25; custodian of the ink, 
“Jean” Dunsmore ’26; head of the 
commissary department, Jeannette 
Gardiner ’26; chief hand-shakers, and 
smilers, Ruth Clapp ’25 and “Gus” 
Vrooman ’25. 


KNUDSON PUTS ONE OVER 
ON OLD MOTHER NATURE 





Professor Lewis Knudson of the 
botany department has evolved a 
means whereby he can mature or- 
chids two years earlier than was pos- 
sible by any former method. Previ- 
ously, in the germination of the seeds, 
certain micro-organisms were used. 
By Professor Knudson’s method the 
seeds are planted in a solution of cer- 
tain essential sugars and salts, but 
containing none of the micro-organ- 
isms. The tubes in which the seeds 
germinate are well sterilized and af- 
ter a few months in the tubes the 
seedlings are transferred to larger 
flasks containing the same cultural 
medium. Under these conditions they 
develop rapidly, and when they have 
five or six leaves they are transplanted 
to open pots. 

Not only does this new process 
shorten the normal period for orchid 
development two years, but also it 
gives stronger and healthier plants. 
It is expected that this discovery will 
very materially lower the price of or- 
chids. 


FROM BUTTER TO BOILERS 





The old butter laboratory in East 
Roberts is undergoing some rather 
remarkable changes. Several new 
mysterious machines have been moved 
in and a huge hole has been dug in 
the concrete floor. This is being 
gradually filled up with fresh con- 
crete, in which large bolts have been 
anchored. This room is to become the 
new hotel engineering laboratory, of 
which Professor F. H. Randolph is in 
charge. They are to have, as nearly 
as possible, a representative set of 
machinery which the average hotel is 
likely to contain. 
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OMNICRON NU 
L. A. Douque, M. E. Kelly. 













SEDOWA 


H. L. Bettis, R. E. Clapp, D. 
I. Fessenden, H. F. Green, C. 
F. Hillegas, O. M. Hoefle, C. B. 
Hopkins, F. R. Meyer, B. K. 
Schultz, E. S. Smith, H. M. 
Sterret, J. E. Watson, E. W. 
Wing. 


PROF’S PRANKS 





Sabbatic leaves of absence were 
granted to Professors T. J. McIner- 
ney ’12 of the dairy department, J. C. 
McCurdy ’12 of the rural engineering 
department, P. J. Kruse, of the rural 
education department, O. A. Johann- 
sen ’04 of entomology, Miss B. Black- 
more 718 of home economics and J. E. 
Boyle of the department of agricul- 
tural economics. 


Dr. J. H. Comstock, professor of 
entomology, emeritus, and Mrs. A. B. 
Comstock, professor of nature study, 
emeritus, returned early in May from 
a trip through Arizona, New Mexico, 
and California, where they have been 
visiting old acquaintances. Mrs. Com- 
stock will teach nature study during 
the Summer School. 





Professor Donald Reddick of the 
department of plant pathology is 
spending his sabbattic leave in Eu- 
rope. He plans to trace the develop- 
ment of plant pathology in Europe, 
and at the same time visit several uni- 
versities on the continent for purposes 
of general inspection and study. 





Professor James M. Sherman, head 
of the dairy department, Professor J. 
K. Wilson of the agronomy depart- 
ment and A. H. Robertson, grad., at- 
tended a meeting of the Society of 
American Bacteriologists held at Ge- 
neva on May 10. 





At the annual meeting of the Tu- 
berculosis Association, in Atlanta, 
Georgia, Miss Flora Rose gave an ad- 
dress on “Health Education from the 
Standpoint of Nutrition.” 





Professor George A. Works, head 
of the department of rural education, 
has completed his survey of the 
schools of Texas and has returned to 
Ithaca. 





MERCEDES LEAVES 





Miss Mercedes Seaman, who is 
assistant manager of the Domecon 
Cafeteria, will leave the first of June 
to take charge of a tea room and ban- 
quet hall, to be opened in the new 
Ithaca Savings Bank building about 
the first of July. This will be car- 
ried on by the Ithaca Board of Com- 
merce, 
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BACTERIA ARE BEWILDERED 
TO LOSE SWIMMING POOL 





Dairy Students Stage Most Thrilling 
Clean Milk Contest in Years 


J. P. Knettles ’26 won the $20 
prize given in the annual clean milk 
contest. Three other prizes of $15, 
$10 and $5 went to C. E. Brew 
’25, W. H. Cassebaum ’27, and W. D, 
Norton ’26. Each contestant milked 
six different cows—two cows a night 
for three nights. The bacterial 
count at each milking was taken and 
the results averaged. 

L. S. Stewart of Newburg gives 
the money for the prizes to encourage 
clean milk production and call at- 
tention to those things which it is 
necessary to do in producing clean 
milk. Mr. Stewart has been a pro- 
ducer of certified milk for several 
years and has always shown a keen 
interest in the affairs of the College 
here. He has donated the funds for 
the above prizes for the last twelve 
years, 

Great credit is due Mr. Stewart for 
his generosity in donating these 
prizes, as milk is one of our most 
wholesome foods and only serves its 
best purpose when produced under 
sanitary conditions. 


SING A SONG OF INSECTS 
A VOLUME FULL OF BUGS 





Professor J. G. Needham and Dr. 
P. W. Claassen of the entomology de- 
partment are working on a five hun- 
dred page book which will probably 
be published sometime in the fall. “A 
Monograph on the Stoneflies of North 
America”’ is the title of the book. Pro- 
fessor Needham has been working on 
the material for this book for the 
past thirty years, and Dr. Claassen, 
for the past four. It is a stupendous 
piece of work, giving descriptions of 
all the species in the order of stone- 
flies in North America. It will con- 
tain over seven hundred and fifty text 
figures, fifty of which are full page 
colored plates. It contains many new 
and formerly unknown species. All 
of the larger museums in the United 
States and Canada have sent speci- 
mens for study, which have been in- 
valuable in compiling the work. The 
Hecksher Foundation has also made 
grants of funds to help with the illus- 
trations. This book will be by far 
the most exhaustive treatise on the 
subject of stoneflies ever compiled. 


WILL WRESTLE IN OLYMPICS 


At the Olympic tryout tournament 
in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on May 28, “Walt” Wright ’24, 
won the wrestling championship in 
the 174 pound class. In addition to 
becoming the national champion in 
his class, he practically clinched a 
place on the United States Olympic 
wrestling team. 

“Walt” was ane of the five Cor- 
nellians to try out for the Olympic 
wrestling team, and the only one to 
survive successfully all his bouts. 
Last year he was captain of the Cor- 
nell wrestling team, and now shows 
promise of becoming a world’s cham- 
pion, 
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WEATHER FORECAST SERVICE 
FOR FARMERS THIS SUMMER 


Professor W. M. Wilson to Help 
Them Make Hay While the Sun Shines 


A special weather forecast service 
to aid farmers during harvesting will 
be offered in New York State this 
summer. Through the efforts of the 
New York representatives in con- 
gress, particularly Representative 
Walter W. Magee of Syracuse, fed- 
eral funds are to be provided which 
will allow the weather bureau to ex- 
tend its special weather forecast serv- 
ice for fruit growers during spraying 
operations, and for general farmers 
during the harvest season. 

Professor W. M. Wilson of the 
weather bureau will have charge of 
the service. The county and home 
demonstration agents are cooperating 
with him in arranging the details. Any 
community or group of farmers hav- 
ing telephones will be entitled to re- 
ceive the harvest weather forecasts, 
beginning July 1. 

The forecasts will be prepared es- 
pecially for the use of farmers in 
planning harvest work. They will be 
sent out by telegraph at about 10 a. 
m. every day, except Sunday, and will 
tell the farmer what kind of weather 
to expect for the next two to four 
days. They will also advise him when 
to push his work with confidence of 
having good weather, and when to 
exercise caution. 

The service has been tried out in a 
limited way for the past two seasons, 
and farmers who have used it say that 
it is a great help in getting in hay 
and grain in good condition. 

Communities desiring the service 
should ask their county or home dem- 
onstration agent to make necessary 
arrangements. 


RULERS OF PLANT KINGDOM 
ARE HEROES IN NEW BOOK 


To say that the vegetable garden- 
ing department is busy would be put- 
ting it mild. Evidently there is a 
writing contest under way there. 
Everyone is writing either a bulletin 
or a book. Professor F. O. Under- 
wood is writing a bulletin on lettuce, 
Professor E. V. Hardenburg, a bulle- 
tin on field beans, Professor R. M. 
Adams, one on the home garden, Pro- 
fessor H. C. Thompson, a book on veg- 
etable crops, Professor Paul Work, a 
book on tomatoes, Professor H. W. 
Schneck, a book on muskmelons, and 
Mr. H. S. Mills is writing three bul- 
letins on canning peas, tomatoes, and 
sweet corn. 


AG PROFS PROMOTED 


Assistant professors in the College 
of Agriculture who have been raised 
to full professorships are as follows: 
A. H. Nehrling in floriculture, F. P. 
Russell ’17 in plant breeding, Mary F. 
Henry ’18 in home economics and H. 
B. Meek in institution management. 
Instructors were promoted to assistant 
professors as follows: Charles L. Al- 
len in animal husbandry and Lois 
Farmer in home economics, 
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20 YEARS AGO 
(From THE CoOUNTRYMAN, 1904) 


Seventeen agricultural stu- 
dents are candidates for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of the Science 
of Agriculture in June, 1904. 
Three more expect to receive 
the degree of Master of the 
Science of Agriculture. 


One of the most valuable 
features of the work of the 
Agricultural College this year 
is the assembly. Twice every 
month all of the agricultural 
students meet in Barnes Hall. 
Professor Bailey speaks on some 
topic of interest, after which 
the students sing college songs 
and have a good time. Noth- 
ing could better unify the stu- 
dents and create an enthusiasm 
for the work and for Cornell. 


When word reached Ithaca 
on the evening of May 9, 1904, 
that Governor Odell had signed 
the State Agricultural Bill, ap- 
propriating $250,000 for the 
erection of a college of agricul- 
ture on the Cornell campus, it 
was a signal for a gigantic cele- 
bration, lasting three days, in 
which over 2,000 students took 
part. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO MENU 
IN DAIRY DELICATESSEN 


Some new dairy products have re- 
cently appeared upon the East Rob- 
erts market. Of greatest interest and 
popularity is the little package of ice 
cream, just a nice helping, done up in 
an individual container. Next there is 
a soft loaf cheese, made from ordi- 
nary cheddar cheese, which can be had 
either with or without pimentos. Third 
there is a camembert cheese, which at 
present is selling well on this local 
market. There are hints of more new 
products of quite varied nature which 
may appear soon. However, these 
new products run up against some 
very staunch competitors in the field 
—the good old fashioned ice cream 
cone and the “hunk o’ cheese and 
some crackers,” are rivals of no 
mean reputation. 


HIGH HAT HENS 


Although popular opinion has it 
that chickens.can be raised best only 
when they are allowed to trample on 
terra firma, the poultry department 
has produced a record flock of chick- 
ens raised exclusively upon battleship 
linoleum on the third floor of the 
poultry building. 

The department is making exten- 
sive studies on the extraction of vita- 
mins to determine a more scientific 
method of poultry feeding, and in so 
doing has produced a flock of seven 
week old chicks which average one 
quarter of a pound more in weight 
than any other chickens of similar 
age now on record. 
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PREPONDERANCE OF DOMINIEsS 
AT SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 


Ways and Means of Modern Religion 
Is a Topic for Discussion 


Teachers, poultrymen, domestic 
scientists, bee keepers, and college 
professors have had their innings at 
the summer school. This year the 
ministers are coming. From July 9 
to 19, there will be on the campus at 
Cornell pastors from town and coun- 
try districts, studying the most ap- 
proved methods in church work. They 
will learn how to build a new church, 
or remodel the old one. They will 
discuss the knotty problems of social 
life in small villages. They will dis- 
cuss ways and means of changing the 
church from a preaching into a teach- 
ing institution. They will make outa 
program for the next twelve months 
which will include recreational lead- 
ership, week day religious instruction, 
church publicity, and business like 
financial methods. They are plan- 
ning on trips to the various depart- 
ments of the College, not simply to 
inspect the buildings, but to learn of 
new methods in the economic phases 
of rural life. 

The instructing and lecturing staff 
numbers nearly two score members of 
the Cornell faculty, religious workers 
from other states and successful New 
York pastors. Those from away from 
Ithaca include Dr. T. N. Carver, pro- 
fessor of economics of Harvard, Pro- 
fessor M. A. Dawber, former country 
pastor and now director of rural 
church extension of Boston Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Malcolm Dana of 
Charles City, Iowa, secretary of the 
Congregational country church work. 
Professor Dawber gave a number of 
lectures during the pastor’s confer- 
ence held during Farmers’ Week in 
February. 


BUSSEL TO TRY TO LEARN 
WHY WHEAT HAS WHISKERS 


Assistant Professor F. P. Bussell of 
the department of plant breeding left 
Ithaca the last of May to go to Davis, 
California, in connection with wheat 
breeding work conducted cooperative- 
ly by the department of plant breed- 
ing, the office of cereal investigation 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the University of 
California. He expects to be gone 
about a month and will visit a number 
of colleges and experiment stations 
on the route. He will return from 
there in company with Dr. A. R. Em- 
erson, who is just returning from 
South America, where he has been 
collecting new types of corn. 


NEW COURSES IN AG. EC. 


The Legislature has appropriated 
$45,00C in a bill introduced by AS 
semblyman James R. Robinson ’08, to 
be used in establishing courses 
agricultural marketing and business. 
It is expected that these new courses 
will be administered by the depart 
ment of agricultural economics an 
farm management under the direction 
of Professor George F. Warren ‘05. 
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GOOD FARMS AT LOW PRICES, 
PLAN FOR YOUR FUTURE HOME 





Save Your High Wages and Buy a 
Farm Is Advice of Dr. G. F. Warren 





“During the present depressed state 
of agriculture, farmers need to re- 
member that good land is always one 
of the soundest of investments and 
can no more remain at the depth of 
depression than it can at the height 
of boom prices.” 

This statement is made by Dr. G. F. 
Warren, who points out, however, 
that there is no assurance at present 
that the bottom has been reached. He 
adds: “The United States Department 
of Agriculture reports for the values 
of plow lands indicate that by 1916 
farm lands in the United States were 
worth 31 per cent more than for the 
five year average 1910-1914. The ad- 
vance in the general price level was 
30 per cent. Farm lands, therefore, 
were stationary in price when meas- 
ured in terms of many commodities 
rather than in terms of one commod- 
ity (gold). 

Inflation Affects Land Values 

From 1916 to 1918 farm lands 
advanced much more slowly than 
the general price level. When 
the secondary financial inflation oc- 
curred in 1919, the belief that prices 
would never fall became general, just 
as the belief has now become gen- 
eral that city houses will never again 
be cheap. In each case a land boom 
developed. 

“Prices of plow lands in the United 
States rose from $58 per acre in 
1916 to $68 in 1918 and to $90 in 
1920. They declined to $64 in 1924, 
or are practically down to the 1916 
level. The decline in 1923 was slight. 
In New York State the rise in land 
prices was much less. The average 
value of plow lands per acre was $53 
in 1916, rose to $64 in 1920, and has 
now fallen to $54. For this reason 
the young men who started farming 
in New York after they returned 
from the war have lost less heavily 
than have those who bought farms in 
western states.” 


No Demand for Land 

“On the face of it, the prices as 
reported indicate that farms are 
worth slightly more than in 1916, but 
when prices are rising it is easy to sell 
at the price level, while when prices 
are falling there are few buyers and 
anyone who must sell is very fortun- 
ate if he can obtain anywhere near 
the quoted level of prices. In most 
regions there are practically no buyy 
ers as the tenants and young hired 
men who furnish the usual market 
for farms are unable to buy. Most 
of the transfers that are made are 
transfers to creditors. 


Study Farming Now 


“Of course, farm land will again 
become salable in time. Good land 
is one of the soundest investments. It 
can no more remain at the depth of 
depression than it could remain at 
the height of the boom, but there is 
at present no assurance that the bot- 
tom has been reached. Prices of farm 
products must turn upwards or farm 
land will continue to decline. 

Dr. Warren believes that this is a 
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good time for a young man to prepare 
himself for farming, and he gives as 
one reason the fact that the young 
man who studies agriculture now will 
be ready to start in for himself when 
he can buy a good farm at a low 
price. 

“From the long-time point of view, 
farming promises as desirable a mode 
of life as ever,” he continues. “The 
present panic is causing the loss of 
the life-time savings of thousands of 
thrifty persons who happened to start 
farming too recently to be out of 
debt, but the man who begins when 
prices are at the bottom may actu- 
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ally profit by the disaster to agricul- 
ture.” 

“Wages are good so that one can 
earn money rapidly during vacations. 
Probably it will be a long time before 
there is a better opportunity to save 
money out of wages, provided the 
worker is willing to go without some 
of the things that are not necessary 
for his health and education. The 
young man who plans to be a farmer 
must have more self-control. He must 
pass by the shop windows, see things 
that he desires and keep his money 
in his pocket, because he wishes to 
save it for future needs. 
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ADIOS 





Within a few days many of us will 
say adieu to our Alma Mater while 
the rest of us will merely say au re- 
voir. To many who are now thrown 
upon the world it means the begin- 
ning of life. Up until now “dad’s” 
shoulders have borne the brunt of the 
burden, but now he can heave a sigh 
of relief as we strike out for our- 
selves. 

Nevertheless, this is one of the 
greatest events of our lives and 
marks a turning point in our career. 
Yes, we have made many friends in 
college, but the majority of them we 
will seldom or never see again, and 
yet many of them we will never for- 
get. But what does the future hold 
for us? The majority will find peace 
and happiness in their life work, but 
a few, yes, even a few college grad- 
uates, will slip by the way side and be 
lost and forgotten in the mad rush of 
our modern civilization. Still it is up 
to each and everyone of us to prove 
our worth in the great game of life 
that we have been preparing for, and 
so to those of you who are ending 
your college career goes our sincerest 
wishes and good-will. Remember, we 
are only too glad to keep you in- 
formed of the campus and your old 
friends. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM 


The Ag College honor system has 
just completed its most successful 
year since it was adopted. Our Col- 
lege was one of the three in the Uni- 
versity to have an honor system when 
the central honor committee was or- 
ganized in the winter of 1921. The 
matter of reporting violations has 
been the greatest obstacle to the suc- 
cess of the system, but this has been 
very largely overcome by the present 
attitude of the students. This year 
there were only one third as many 
violations in the Ag College as com- 
pared with former years. This shows 
that students are becoming more and 
more active and are realizing that the 
responsibility of the honor system 
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rests on their shoulders. Some may 
say that so few cases show that the 
students are lax in reporting viola- 
tions, but if possibly someone has 
cheated without being caught, he is 
convicted in his own heart, and that 
is worse than open conviction. 


PROFS ARE HUMAN 


Many students are inclined to con- 
sider a professor as bookish, or as 
knowing only the subject he teaches. 
How can a student think much dif- 
ferently when he meets his professor 
only in the class room? This is the 
conception that a student commonly 
holds of a professor before he has the 
opportunity of meeting him infor- 
mally. A professor does not have 
time in a lecture to give a student 
much more than the subject in hand. 
But he has much more to give if time 
would permit. This a student can ob- 
tain only by meeting his professor 
outside of the classroom or by visit- 
ing him at his office. The professor 
who is teaching because he likes it, is 
glad to talk with his students and dis- 
cuss their problems. At any rate 
really become acquainted with your 
professors. Then you will think of 
them not so much as “profs.”, but as 
the best type of men. The average 
professor is usually extremely busy 
with his work, and this the student 
should appreciate; but he is never too 
busy to give a little time to personal 
contact with his students. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Usually, when public speaking is 
discussed, it brings to the average 
man a notion of great crowds, ready 
to sanction or condemn the idea be- 
ing set forth by the speaker. Some- 
times but not always is such the case. 
Everyone considers that the present 
day successful farmer must be a 
keen business man. Where is there 
any more need for public speaking 
training than in the business world? 
Following out the syllogism—how 
can a farmer attain the achievements 
of which he is capable without the 
ability to convince his consumers of 
the superiority of his product? How 
can he persuade an organization of 
farmers to agree with his proposals or 
assume the leadership he should, if he 
lacks the calm, collected, confident 
manner of the trained public speaker? 
Thus, in any light, either as a duty to 
the nation, to the community, or to 
his future family, it is advisable for 
each and every Ag student to include 
a public speaking course in his cur- 
riculum of studies. 


AG ELECTIONS 


Keen competition was evidenced in 
our annual Ag elections which were 
held May 20. Let’s hope that the in- 
terest keeps flourishing throughout 
the coming year. We wish to extend 
our congratulations to the new offi- 
cers of the association and commend 
the retiring officers for their efficient 
work during the past year. 
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Ever hear the latest orchestra in the 
Ag college? Just step around to the 
Ag “libe” any day about noon and 
hear the ‘‘anvil chorus” as rendered 
by the new heating plant with the 
radiators corresponding to the pipes 
of a pipe organ. A plumber would 
surely get his just reward if he could 
solve the problem. 


It is reported that the Ag crew 
stroked up the “Rhine” on Spring 
Day to the tune of “How Dry I Am,” 
but changed half way across the lake 
to “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” 
and ended up with “Throw Out the 
Lifeline.” 


The weather men certainly were 
fortunate when they hit upon that 
prediction of “probably showers to- 
morrow,” but they shouldn’t think 
that it is going to work indefinitely. 
If they stick to it long enough they 
will overdo it. 


No louse, however much he may dig 
his toe-nails into his perch, can with- 
stand the pressure of the new spray 
outfit of the pomology department, 
if he is within a range of seventy- 
five feet. 





Those who get off their farm prac- 
tice credit by working on tarms 
through the summer months find 
fault,, not because they do not get 
three square meals a day, but be- 
cause two of these meals come in the 
night. 


“This is a grave position,” said the 
negro as he stretched himself out by 
a tombstone. 


“No, father,” said the graduating 
son, “just because I specialized in 
dairy industry is no reason why I 
should know what a cow looks like.” 


“Oh I’m all stuck up,’’ said the fly 
as he slid into the molasses. 


It is interesting to note that the Ag 
baseball team, after losing the first 
two games, has come back strong and 
has won the last four. It now has a 
good chance to tie for the league 
utle. Extra! Extra! Just as we go to 
press, the news comes in that the Ag 
baseball team has won the pennant in 
the inter-college league. Three cheers 
for our heroes of the swatted sphere! 





The roads aren’t the only things 
around the Ag campus that have 
been recently well-oiled. 





You have just heard the last num- 
ber on our program and we are noW 
signing off. Best wishes for a snappy 
summer. This is C. A. M. P. U. 8. 
Cc. O. U. N. T. RB. Y. M: A. N. sige 
ing off—au revoir ’til October. 
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CONFERENCE HELD TO STUDY 





ELECTRIC POWER ON THE FARM 





On Tuesday, April 29, a confer- 
ence called by Professor H. W. Riley 
of the rural engineering department 
met to consider the problems involved 
in supplying electricity to farmers on 
a large scale. The groups represented 
in this conference were the state 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, the Home 
Bureau, the Empire Gas & Electric 
Association, the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation, the College of 
Agriculture, and the Cornell school 
of electrical engineering. 

Professor Riley was authorized to 
appoint a committee representing all 
the groups, which should decide upon 
the means whereby all the different 
problems involved in supplying elec- 
tricity to the rural communities of the 
state can be most quickly and eco- 
nomically solved. 


ROUND-UP CLUB ELECTS 


In the biggest round-up of the year, 
on Monday, April 28, the live wire 
an hus club met to elect the foremen 
for next year’s cow-punching, sheep- 
grazing, bronco-busting, and pig- 
feeding festivities. R. K. Mitchell ’26 
was elected president, ‘‘Happy”’ Sadd 
’26, vice-president; Glen Bass ’25 was 
delegated to keep the books, and M. 
L. Dake ’26 to hold the money. 

The importance of the meeting did 
not stop with the election of officers, 
as there were smokes for the smok- 
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ers and eats for everyone. All in all, 
it was a very peppy meeting. 


KAMPUS KAPERS 





Professor C. H. Myers, of the de- 
partment of plant breeding, will leave 
the middle of June to attend a con- 
vention of the American Seed Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, June 18 to 20. 
He will present a paper on the func- 
tion of cooperation between seed men 
and agriculture experiment stations 
in the production and distribution of 
better seeds. 





Professor E. L. Palmer attended 
the Columbia Camp Leadership 
course, which was held from April 28 
to May 3, at Bear Mountain. On May 
9 he went to Herkimer County where 
a county forest is being set out. Ap- 
proximately 6,000 small pines were 
set out by the school children on the 
day Professor Palmer visited the Her- 
kimer County forest. Dr. Palmer will 
teach at the Summer School of the 
University of California located at 
Los Angeles-where he was located two 
years ago. 


The New York State Federation of 
Floral Clubs will visit Ithaca the last 
of June, to see the beautiful flower 
display of the college. Indications 
are that the rose gardens on Forest 
Home road, near the rifle range, will 
be a beautiful sight this summer. 
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ENGRAVING AND EMBOSSING 


We have always made a specialty of fine work in 
our engraving and embossing department. 
prepared to give the most efficient service in dance 
programs, invitations, menus, leather covers of all 
kinds, and high grade stationery. 
is completely equipped to care for your every need 
in this line of work. 


403 College Avenue 


Our store is centrally located, in the heart of Col- 
lege Town, and it is our desire that you allow us to 
demonstrate to you our efficient service and our 
ability to fill all orders with the greatest speed pos- 
We give 4-hour service if we have your crest 
in stock, if not we will make it. 


STVDENT SVPPLY STORE 


ESTABLISHED 1909 


College Avenue 


275 





PROFESSORIAL ABILITIES 
HANG IN THE BALANCE 





During this second term, Professor 
Theodore H, Eaton, of the rural edu- 
cation department, has been conduct- 
ing a purely cooperative survey and 
study of the resident teaching in the 
Ag College. He is covering the work 
of sixty instructors, including men 
from every department, and he at- 
tends at least as many meetings in a 
course as there are hours credit given. 
If the course has three lectures and 
laboratories he attends at least these 
five meetings, and more if possible. 
The object of this study is two-fold. 

First, the college wants to get a 
basis for discussion of its teaching 
among its faculty; and second, to lay 
a foundation for getting a new course 
in college teaching for graduate stu- 
dents who intend to become instruc- 
tors. Dr. Eaton will complete his 
survey the last of this semester. 


THE ALBINO BIRD 





That the white robin has decided to 
make its summer home with us there 
is now no doubt. Probably he chose 
the Ag campus for his home, feeling 
that students and students only could 
sympathize with him in his sad plight. 
Sad? Yes, he is an albino, according 
to the ornithology department. Per- 
haps some nature loving domeconer 
could help the poor bird to regain 
some pigment by a specially arranged 


‘ diet and thereby restore him to bliss- 


ful normalcy before another year. 
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On a threshold of the 


Electrical Farming Era 


Many farmers of the west receive electric service. They pump irrigation water 
electrically, and because they need much power for this purpose alone they find 
it profitable to install electric labor-saving devices and lights in their buildings. 


But in other sections several million farmers are without electricity. They 
live in sparsely populated districts where conditions are at present against the 
profitable use of electric power. 


Agricultural and electrical engineers believe that if all the conditions are 
known, farming and electricity can be adapted to each other so that human and 
animal labor can largely be displaced by electric motors. 


To study this problem a National Committee is assisting in the organization 
of State Committees. Groups of farmers are receiving experimental electric 
service. They are keeping accurate comparative records of production costs under 
electrical and non-electrical conditions. Farm-paper editors and state agricultural 
colleges are cooperating with these state groups. 


Thus the needed information is being collected under the conditions of 
actual practice. As practical results are demonstrated the kerosene lamp will 
give place to the electric light and animal and human muscle to electric motors 
and push-button conveniences. 


The National Committee in charge of the work is 
composed of economists and engineers representing 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the Departments of 
Agriculture, the Interior and Commerce, the Power 
Farming Association of America, the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


A booklet has been published by the Committee. It 
will be sent on request free of charge. Read it and 
pass it on to your neighbor. Write for it either to Dr. 
E. A. White, American Farm Bureau Federation, 58 
E. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl., or to the National 
Electric Light Association, at 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 











A Book for Your 
Reference Files 


In ‘Land Development,” you will 


find on page 71 a bibliography on 


modern land clearing and draining 
methods. We shall be pleased to 
send you a copy without charge. 


ao HERCULES POWDER CO. 
900 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 
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Another World’s Record Broken by a 
De Laval Milked Cow 


Golden Princess Judith, a junior two-year-old purebred Jersey cow, 
owned by Mrs. Mary J. Harris of Deerfield, Mass., has just recently broken 
the world’s record in her class by producing 10,073 lbs. of milk and 638.77 
Ibs. of butter-fat in 305 days. She carried a calf 200 days of this period. 


This remarkable cow was milked with a De Laval Milker, and William 
L. Harris, Jr., under whose care the record was made, says: 
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“Judith responded well to the machine. I also like the De Laval 
Milker and feel sure we could not continue testing without it, or keep a 
milking herd.” 


20 RO NR AE ERE SE RE LTT LT ASO EMILE POTS 


Many records have now been made by cows milked the De Laval Way, 
and almost daily evidence is accumulating proving beyond question of 
doubt that the De Laval Milker, because of its uniform, gentle and stimu- 
lating action, is better than any other method of milking, either hand or 
machine. 
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Cows milked with a De Laval Milker almost invariably produce more 
milk, which in addition to the great saving in time and cleaner quality of 
milk produced, soon pays for one. 


There are now thousands in use. Sold on such easy terms that they 
will actually pay for themselves while being used. See your De Laval 
Agent or send for complete information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


Milker and Cream Separator 
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